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NIONISM is generous. It is for all. Its effort is to force capital 

to give a full share to the worker for the time he spends on his 
work. It says to eapital: ‘“We build, we create out of the hard iron, 
the rough stone, the huge tree, all of these finer products. Now we must 
have in return enough share of the profits to give us good food, shelter 
and clothes, some recreation and some education.” It is best that capital 
should at once accept this idea and give labor a good living share, for 
then we have content, comfort and happy citizens. 


Hilo. 


by is a power which rises with us in the morning, and goes to rest 
with us at night. It is coextensive with the action of our intelli- 
gence. It is the shadow which cleaves to us, go where we will, and which 


only leaves us when we leave the light of life.—Gladstone. 


dis on 


N UNION there is strength, and in strength there is knowledge, and 
in knowledge there is health, and in health there is happiness, and al] 
sensible people want to be happy. 


TTT 


HEERFULNESS is not merely a matter of choice; it is an obligation 
we owe to those about us. 


bie Ss 2 


F YOU would get there with both feet you must use your head. He 
who has good health, good humor and good prospects is not poor. 
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Organized Labor Destroys 
Tradition 


Oncanizep LABOR is a standing chal- 
lenge to tradition. As a broom, it 
sweeps aside the cobwebs of antiquity 
and points the road to improved so- 
cial, economic and political methods. 
It can not too often be repeated that 
organized workers have led in every 
forward movement. 

The eight-hour day, for instance, is 
now accepted. Not a single person of 
standing in America will deny its 
value. It seems but yesterday, how- 
ever, that those who first urged this 
cause were jailed, enjoined and de- 
nounced. 

Every other advance has the same 
record of blind opposition by the de- 
fenders of standpatism. 

Proposals whose value were self- 
evident at the time were opposed be- 
cause it was not—and is not today—- 
considered “safe” to encourage work- 
ers by conceding their demands. 

Workers should receive, but not 
take, says tradition. Under this sys- 
tem workers should consider them- 
selves inferior. They must not ac- 
quire an independent mental attitude 
that should distinguish every Amer- 
ican citizen. 

Let no worker delude himself that 
tradition has profited by experience 
and that the right of labor to bargain 
collectively—to stand as men—has 
been conceded. 

The company “union” is standpat- 
ism’s latest effort to continue the serf 
ideal. 
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Crude antagonisms of yesterday 
have been replaced by scientifically- 
devised methods. With the company 
“union,” these include welfare plans, 
stock selling, “free” insurance and 
lessons on economics that uphold the 
anti-union employer. 

“Educate” the worker, cries the 
anti-unionist, who would now control 
the worker’s mind. 

This silent educational process has 
replaced the militia, the clubber and 
the injunction judge. Books without 
number are being written on the new 
system and its value to anti-union 
employers who are striving to have 
employes acquire their economic 
viewpoint. 

Behind the assumed candor and 
simplicity of latter-day Pecksniffs 
looms the fact that employes are de- 
nied the right to select their own rep- 
resentatives. They must. bargain 
with spokesmen the employer ap- 
>yoves. 

There is but one answer to this 
policy. Eventually, tradition must 
yield, as it has before. But that time 
will not automatically come, no more 
than did the eight-hour day, free 
school books, compensation statutes, 
safety laws, passing of the company 
store and a nation-wide opposition to 
child labor. 

Regardless of its disguise, reaction 
must surrender its control of work- 
ers’ lives. This control is backed by 
the most ancient traditions. The 
lines of this hoary concept must be 
broken along its entire front. The 
trade unions have won many posi- 
tions in this long struggle to establish 
new viewpoints. It must continue to 
do so. 

Tradition will yield to experience 
in proportion to the education and 
agitation of unions.—News Letter. 





Why High Wages Are Being Paid 


All production records for the 
United States were broken for the 


year ending June 30, the Federal Re- 
serve Board reports officially. Inter- 
national Labor News Service has been 
furnishing and this newspaper has 
been publishing reports compiled by 
its own representatives on the indus- 
trial situation which the Federal Re- 
serve Board now confirms. Produc- 
tion is overwhelmingly abundant! 
Building, petroleum, iron and steel 
and automobiles led “the big parade” 
of industry—all basic things in our 
modern lives. Upon these founda- 
tions of necessity there arose an over- 
spilling cornucopia of luxuries and 
semi-luxuries. 

What this situation proves beyond 
dispute, beyond semblance of ques- 
tion, beyond even the smallest quib- 
ble, is that during this past full yea: 
of record-breaking production Amer- 
ican industry has been able to pay the 
highest wages, give the best condi- 
tions and operate on the fewest work- 
ing hours of any year in American 
history! 

That is the other side of the pic- 
ture. That is what is important to 
know. 

American workers produce more in 
the aggregate and more per worker 
than is produced in any other coun- 
try on earth. They are consequently 
entitled to the highest wage and the 
best conditions found anywhere. 

If any effort is made to withhold 
any part of the wages due as a result 
of this tremendous super-production 
it can result only in an ultimate crash 
—a piling back upon itself of an ac- 
cumulated, unmarketable surplus of 
commodities. 

That is why it is an industrial ne- 
cessity for high wages to accompany 
high production—for the highest 
wages in history to go hand in hand 
with the highest production in his- 
tory. 

This does not mean mad, crazy de- 
mand for impossible wages, but it 
does mean a proper balance between 
production and wages. It is either 
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that or an industrial calamity caused 
by the very fertility and profligacy of 
our miraculous industry. 

This is the answer to the idiotic, 
“open shop” movements, to the ossi- 
fied employers who refuse union co- 
operation and who seek always to 
hark back to the “good old days” 
when sun-up to sun-down was the 
work day and a hovel the worker’s 
home. 

America, in the year just ended, 
has set fresh records for humanity, 
armed with power and machines. If 
there is any going backward it will 
be because there is not a proper bal- 
ance between production and wages. 

Upon management rests the re- 
sponsibility for what the next year 
shall bring forth.—The Chronicle. 





“To work seven days every week, 
year in and year out, means that your 
life will be shortened fifteen per cent. 
One-seventh of your length of days 
is likely to be cut off from your ca- 
reer. 

“But this isn’t all. If you work 
seven days a week your productivity 
will be materially decreased. Year in 
and year out, a six-day worker will 
produce more than a_ seven-day 
worker,” is a statement made by Dr. 
Royal S. Copeland for the press. 





Financial Interests Upset Eco- 
nomic “Law” 


New York.—The claim that the 
stock market can be manipulated by 
financial interests furnishes endless 
amusement to wise men who talk of 
the “law of supply and demand.” 

But this wondrous “law” is repudi- 
ated almost daily by market authori- 
ties, who write for financial pages, 
wherein the average reader is not 
interested. The latest is from Ben 
Talbot, whom the New York World 
refers to as a “veteran appraiser of 
values.” 


Says Mr. Talbot: 

“We feel like repeating again that 
political considerations furnish a mo- 
tive for a strong stock market—a 
stock market sustained against dras- 
tic reactions by purchases from bank- 
ing and big business quarters. The 
obvious reasons for a market so sus- 
tained is to prevent a general busi- 
ness reaction and, as a consequence, 
to keep down political discontent. 

“The result of senatorial prima- 
ries, some of which have been ad- 
verse to the present national admin- 
istration; seem to make it all the 
more necessary that the stock market 
be kept from declining in order that 
business will not decline, because 
business prosperity is now being put 
before the people as the big political 
issue.”—News Letter. 





European Debtors Could Set 
Example 


Melbourne, Australia.—A _ corre- 
spondent in the Labor Call suggests 
that a good example be set by those 
who favor America canceling its war 
debts. 

“If America should relinquish the 
whole of her claims, could not the 
bondholders of this country set her 
a good example by burning all their 
war bonds?” the correspondent asks. 

“The English ship owners and coal 
mine proprietors could help in setting 
the example by returning all the prof- 
its made out of war-time activities.” 
—News Letter. 





American Labor Doesn’t 
Buy Stock 


Washington. — The claim _ that 
American workers are securing con- 
trol of industry through stockowner- 
ship is exploded by the National 
Catholic Welfare Council in its week- 
ly bulletin. 
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Figures to refute this widely-ad- 
vertised statement are taken from the 
report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on “National Wealth and In- 
come.” 

The church men show that em- 
ployes’ stock ownership is not general 
and that the small amount of stock 
among employes is held by better 
paid workers. 


“The wages paid in trade and fac- 
tories will not usually let the average 
employe save and invest so much 
money,” it is stated. 


“Only 75 out of 1,000 of the holders 
of common stock are employes and 
these own a still smaller proportion 
of stock. Out of every 1,000 shares 
the 75 employes own but 15 shares. 
In preferred stock there is little dif- 
ference. Thirty-five out of 1,000 
stockholders are employes, and they 
own 19 out of every 1,000 shares. 

“These are average figures over all 
industry. In the leather products in- 
dustries, the highest record is mace. 
Of 1,000 common and preferred 
stockholders, 316 common stockhold- 
ers and 221 preferred stockholders 
are employes. But again they own a 
smaller share of the stock. They own 
33 shares of common stock and 46 
preferred shares out of 1,000. 

“In some industries employe own- 
ership is practically nil. 

“The average holdings of the em- 
ployes owning common stock is nearly 
$1,400 and in preferred stock is 
$2,800. 

“All this goes to show how steep a 
road American labor must travel to 
reach the goal when the working peo- 
ple will share proportionately in the 
ownership of industry. It punctures 
the myth that has been carefully 
blown up in the United States. Amer- 
ican industry is not on the high road 
toward democratization through dif- 
fusion of stock ownership.”—News 
Letter. 


Opportunity 


There is only one life to live. At 
its best it is very short. There are 
few people who, when they realize 
that their years on this earth are 
short but what yearn for the fountain 
of youth and long to live again the 
life that is almost spent. 

Life is a glorious thing. We love 
to live and we love to see life. It is 
something that we can hardly ex- 
plain, but we know that regardless of 
what it may be we all love it and long 
to bask in thought of life forever 
Poets have sung of life, scholars have 
studied life and the scientists have 
tried to create life, but life today is 
the same as it was in the beginning, 
and will always be inexplicable. 

There are few occasions when op- 
portunity knocks at the life of a man. 
So few of these opportunities are 
recognized and answered that life be- 
comes a mystery. Why these opportu- 
nities come to the lives of men and 
why they are not and cannot be im- 
mediately recognized is beyond our 
knowledge of life, but we lose our- 
selves in the thought that through op- 
portunity we are made to realize the 
fullness of life. When we think of 
progress we are reminded of opportu- 
nity and when opportunity presents 
itself we see life and the fullness of 
its expanse. Just why a part of the 
world is realizing the benefits of life, 
enjoying the pleasures, beauties and 
opportunities of life and the other 
part seemingly dumb to the privileges 
that opportunity and progress make 
for a life is beyond successful human 
analysis. Opportunity is pleasant- 
ness, it is progress, success, courage, 
faith, education and every other char- 
acteristic that’s familiar to the life 
made through service. 

There is no time for strife and un- 
pleasantness. The world is looking 
for the man who is looking for oppor- 
tunity, and not the fellow who looks 
back over his past and murmurs 
words of bitterness and distress as he 
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is pulled along down the path of life. 
It may not mean that every life can 
be recorded in the pages of profane 
history, but seizing one’s opportunity, 
regardless of what it may be, will 
bring all into the realization that life 
is worth while and it’s a glorious 
thing to live, and that life is a life of 
sacred opportunities. 

The man who sleeps curses oppor- 
tunity. Ignorance abhors opportu- 
nity and neglect defeats it. Service is 
rendered through opportunity, and 
through service we are made to live 
and live more abundantly. Opportu- 
nity comes to the man who seeks, and 
despair, disappointment and regret 
hover the lives of the indolent, unap- 
preciative and the dumb. 

With a few short years to live, with 
less of opportunity, would it not be 
better for all if men could dwell to- 
gether in harmony, scattering sun- 
shine, pleasantness and good cheer 
over a world of opportunities and a 
world where there is yet service to 
render ?—Lafayette Sun. 





Unionism Develops Manhood 


New York.—In an address at a La- 
bor Sunday meeting in this city, 
under the auspices of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ, Presi- 
dent Green called attention to the 
difference between trade unions and 
corporations. 

“Corporations are organized for 
profit,’ the trade unionist said. 
“Their primary objective is the mak- 
ing of money. Their purpose is ma- 
terialistic. Their earnings must 
come from the creative effort of la- 
bor. 

“Trade unions are idealistic and 
spiritualistic. Wages mean life and 
living, not profits. Trade unions di- 
rect their efforts toward the eleva- 
tion of living standards, toward the 
advancement of the educational, 
moral and spiritual welfare of the 
workers. They ally themselves with 


every movement organized for com- 
munity, social and civic betterment. 

“The working people need trade 
unions. Industry needs them, for 
they serve as a stabilizing force to 
protect employers against the evil 
consequences of selfishness and greed. 
Society needs trade unions and we 
ask the church to give to them its 
assistance and support.” 

President Green called attention to 
a recent statement by a committee of 
the Federal Council: 

“Democracy must be applied to the 
government of industry as well as to 
the government of the nation.”— 
News Letter. 





Our New World 


The maxim of Solomon that there 
is “nothing new under the sun” has 
long been accepted as a fact of our 
life. Yet we are continually learning 
of new inventions, new discoveries, 
and new truths that seem to trans- 
form the character of our world 
itself. Within the past 25 years a 
new world has come into being which 
differs from anything which men of 
earlier generations ever imagined. 
Jesse Lee Bennett, a noted writer and 
author of the “Frontiers of Knowl- 
edge,” has set forth the essential new- 
ness of the modern world in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“It is a unified world tied together 
with endless new devices by which 
men everywhere can communicate in- 
stantaneously with men everywhere 
else. It is a world which has new 
knowledge permitting understanding 
of mysteries always heretofore un- 
solvable; knowledge which permits 
control of diseases, permits endless 
human activities making all condi- 
tions of human life happier and more 
satisfactory. It is a world in which 
men realize that they can control their 
environment somewhat according to 
their needs and desires; that they can 
progress; that they can emerge from 
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all the tangled miseries of the past 
into a new, radiant, sunlit life. 

“The new knowledge which is pos- 
sessed by this world of ours brought 
it into being and should be more 
widely understood by men every- 
where. It should be diffused continu- 
ously and uninterruptedly through all 
the new instrumentalities our genera- 
tion has built up—radio, motion pic- 
ture, libraries, schools, newspapers. 

“For all the men who have gained 
this knowledge have found life richer, 
fuller, freer, happier and more joyous 
and the widespread diffusion of it 
would make all human life more se- 
cure, fuller, freer, happier and more 
harmonious.” — Workers’ Education. 





Corporations Hide Profits 


New York.—It is predicted that 
Professor Wm. E. Ripley of Harvard 
University will renew his bombard- 
ment of big business methods by an 
expose of how public utilities - are 
financed. 

The Harvard economist states that 
many utilities consolidations “have 
apparently been undertaken merely 
for the purpose of shuffling stocks in 
order to make a profit in the turn- 
over without consideration as _ to 
whether the public will be better 
served thereby.” 

Fictitious prices are often paid for 
properties and securities are then is- 
sued. These are often based on in- 
flated values without regard to how 
these values will stand during a busi- 
ness depression. 

Recently Professor Ripley attacked 
the practice of corporations hiding 
profits. He insisted that stockholders 
are entitled to a full knowledge of the 
financial affairs of their properties. 

Prior to this he showed how in- 
siders issue non-voting stock to the 
public and retain a small issue of vot- 
ing stock, which permits them to con- 
trol the corporation. The property is 
purchased with the income secured by 


the sale of non-voting stock, while the 
public has no voice in the corpora- 
tion’s management. The insiders own 
the corporation, that was handed to 
them by the public—News Letter. 





The Relation of Education to Our 
Civilization 

This year of grace, 1926, marks 
not only the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, but also the opening of 
the 2nd quarter of the 20th century. 
As we look back to these early begin- 
nings of our national consciousness a 
century and a half ago and forward 
to the next 25 years, it is appropriate 
for us to consider those educational 
aspects of our national life which are 
concerned with the transmission from 
generation to generation of the affir- 
mations of those early leaders of 
American thought who recognized 
that education of the people is one of 
the conditions of free government. 
Nearly a half century was to elapse 
before it became a fact in our life. 

For one hundred years, however, 
we have had a system of free public 
instruction in this country which has 
been a measure of justifiable pride to 
us. It has been a democratic and in- 
clusive form of education that has im- 
parted information to each genera- 
tion of our youth and has set up a 
discipline for our boys and girls to 
grow under. It has enrolled the de- 
voted service of thousands of teach- 
ers under all kinds of circumstances 
and in all sections of our land. And 
many of the graduates of this system 
have gone forth to do important work 
in the world. 

Yet just because we do stand at the 
cross roads and look backwards 150 
years and forward a quarter of a cen- 
tury, we have begun to examine our 
whole educational system, to discover 
whether it has fulfilled its promise of 
the good life and whether it is adapt- 
ed to the needs of our own time. 
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If we examine quite objectively our 
educational effort in its relation to 
the diffusion of knowledge among our 
people, in its advancement of the good 
life for all, or its cultivation among 
our people of an open mind, a broader 
deeply rooted tolerance for new ideas 
and divergent beliefs, the dispropor- 
tion between our promise and our 
performance becomes more apparent. 


A new nation conceived in liberty 
has in the years of its growing man- 
hood not always been a worthy custo- 
dian of freedom to its own citizens. 
The gross indifference of nearly one- 
half of our electorate to vote in the 
past national election has roused the 
President of the United States re- 
cently to make the assertion that the 
failure on the part of our citizenship 
to discharge the obligation of their 
suffrage seriously imperils their 
rights of self-government. The re- 
fusal of minorities to live under laws 
which they have helped pass creates 
a disrespect for law itself, and finally 
the uncritical and undiscriminating 
way in which public issues are dis- 
cussed less from the standpoint of 
merit than from the narrow reaches 
of partisanship. 

But these criticisms of our Amer- 
ican life are by common consent not 
the counsel of despair but the chal- 
lenge to our intelligence to lay hold 
upon those currents of social and 
mental activity in our national life 
which will reshape our institutions 
and our habits to our national des- 
tiny. 

It is not to be construed as an evi- 
dence of the sickness of our civiliza- 
tion from materialism, nationalism or 
the like which requires some patent 
nostrum to cure it from its disease. 
Rather it is the growing pains of our 
country which is achieving its destiny 
through the process of trial and er- 
ror. In a word the very interest 
which we are giving to education is a 
sure sign that the concept of civili- 
zation as still young and healthy is 


asserting itself. Indeed the notion of 
the sickness of our civilization is 
itself an obstacle to our effort. The 
first step is to dismiss from our minds 
this concept of a civilization as sick 
and in need of remedizs and to substi- 
tute a half-grown thing in the need of 
education.—Workers’ Education. 





May Our Foundation Become Solid 
and Our Development Assured 


Labor—the pinnacle of strength 
upon which successful governments 
rest. Given an intelligent, cheerful, 
satisfied industrial population and a 
country’s progress is reasonably as- 
sured. Add to this a God-fearing and 
right-loving people and conditions be- 
come as near ideal as one may hope 
for in this material estate. 

Let us progress, let us build, let us 
develop our resources, but not at the 
price of humanity. A people must 
share in the prosperity of the country 
which they have helped to create, or 
that country can never be really suc- 
cessful. 

The reward of merit be theirs. 





The Sanctity of Work 


All true work is sacred; in all true 
work, were it but true hand labor, 
there is something of divineness. La- 
bor, wide as the earth, has its summit 
in heaven. Sweat of the brow, and 
up from that to sweat of the brain, 
sweat of the heart; which includes all 
Kepler calculations, Newton medita- 
tions, all sciences, all spoken epics, all 
acted heroisms, martyrdoms—up to 
that “agony of bloody sweat,” which 
all men have called divine. . . . Look 
up my wearied brother; surviving 
there, they alone surviving; sacred 
band of the immortals, celestial body- 
guard of mankind. Labor, fact in- 
dubitable. No man can roof his 
house with clouds and moonshine, so 
as to turn the rain from him.— 
Thomas Carlyle. 














@- EDITORIAL 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


Ty 
W HATEVER THE FINAL RESULT may be, the great fight, industrially, now 
going on, is between the legitimate labor union and the company union. 

In our craft, because we have so many small employers, we are not 
so hard hit as many of the other trades where the employers hire thou- 
sands of men, such as the steel trade, the large electrical concerns, the 
railroads, etc. 

The only company unions, that I know of, in our craft is the one in 
the Borden Milk Company of New York, which was formed after the 
disastrous strike of the milk drivers in 1921, and the one that is main- 
tained, or encouraged, by the American Railway Express Company. 

Many of the large industries have established and are maintaining 
departments which were created especially for the purpose of preventing 
the formation of unions within their plants, or for the purpose of break- 
ing them up if already in existence. 

Lately many employers are lauding Labor for the great work it is 
doing in keeping down Communism and Radicalism, and, while Labor is 
fighting the fight to keep our country clean from false foreign doctrines, 
the wily employers have their heads together trying to find a way to 
destroy unions, and the most successful method they have found for 
doing so is to form company unions. They say the workers must have 
their unions; must have a place to meet; to voice their grievances; to 
shoot off their hot air, so they say, we’ll give them a union; we'll show 
them we want a union, too, and so the union is started. The vice-presi- 
dent of the firm becomes the chairman of the meeting; he makes a grand 
speech and tells of the days when he worked sixteen hours a day for two 
dollars per week; he calls one of the old employes by his first name, end- 
ing up finally by saying that the company’s only desire is to help its em- 
ployes and that it will, then and there, place one thousand dollars in the 
treasury towards starting a sick benefit in order that every employe’s 
family may be protected in case he should get hurt or meet with an acci- 
dent. So the poor employe bites—he falls flat; and that’s how the com- 
pany union evicts the real union. 


TTT 





| AM SOMETIMES AFRAID that when employers and Big Business, as well 
as big bankers, proceed to laud and boost Labor to the skies for its busi- 
ness ventures in the banking and insurance world, all of said praise is not 
sincere, for it is hardly natural that they want us in these fields as com- 
petitors unless “there’s a reason.” You remember the old saying, ‘When 
the Greeks bear gifts, beware.” That saying holds good today. 

Sometimes I fear that our enthusiastic brothers who are going to 
drive Wall Street to the “wall” are riding to a fall. 

There are so many so-called Labor banks now that it is almost im- 
possible to keep count of them. Do they all know the game of banking? 
We hope so. Banking is a serious, a dangerous and a hazardous busi- 
ness. It is a mighty serious task to take the savings of several millions 
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of poor people and so invest the money that it will be sure to come back 
safe. 

What would more quickly weaken our unions than to have some of 
those Labor banks go up the spout? Perhaps Big Business, while lauding 
us, expects us to fumble the ball and thereby find an easy way to weaken 
our unions. 

The Locomotive Engineers were the first in the big business game 
and already they are gradually getting out of it. The late Brother Stone, 
president of that organization, was in the banking, the mining, the real 
estate and many other lines of business. We fear the big union lost some 
real cash. Their new president believes in less publicity and less of that 
kind of business, and lately they have disposed of large New York in- 
terests. 

I know that our people have brains and are thoroughly honest, but 
that is not the question. Have they the experience to cope with the gang 
that has been in that game for years? Lately I gave a large deposit to 
one of those good and apparently well-managed Labor banks—yes, but I 
got a surety bond covering the deposit—Safety First. 


TS SS 


W urre’s THE MAN with soul so dead, 
That never to himself has said, 

“This is my own, my very own, 

Good and grand old Union. 

That has done so much for me; 

That has made me a man and free. 

Free to work, and free to play, 

Free to talk and think and say 
Anything in any way, 

My good and grand old Union.” 


TTY 


Tue EXECUTIVE COUNCIL of the American Federation of Labor (I am 
one of its humble members) had luncheon with President Coolidge the 
other day. Of course, we were invited, otherwise we would not have been 
there. Who was responsible for the “invite” and for what purpose were 
we there? Nobody knows. There are some members of the Council who 
are Republicans, but not many—vwe are all non-partisan. 

Well, the experience was quite interesting and the President, our 
host, was as gracious and as courteous as anyone could desire. We ate 
some of the fish he had caught—lI have often eaten worse and some bet- 
ter. The President’s summer home is a beautiful place in the pine woods 
of northern New York on the edge of a beautiful lake seventy miles from 
Plattsburg. 

We found everything in order, but I would be violating the rules 
governing an affair of this kind were I to divulge the subjects that were 
discussed. 

President Coolidge looked tired, and the one thing that impressed me 
most was his simplicity. I have often said he was and is an honest man, 
“But,” as Tim Healy used to say about the Brewery Workers in the days 
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when we were fighting them for jurisdiction, “Sure they are good union 
men! Why shouldn’t they be? Sure they are fine fellows! But, Mr. 
Chairman!” (and those words were bellowed so loudly by Tim that all 
sleeping delegates were awakened). And so it is with our President. He 
is an honest man, “but” he is surrounded by so many large and tricky 
interests that it is impossible for him to exercise his will, especially when 
said interests were responsible for putting him in the President’s chair 
and can give him a withdrawal card in 1928 unless he plays with the 
gang. 

I met Mr. Coolidge when he was Governor of Massachusetts. He 
was a good Governor. I really believe he is in sympathy with Labor— 
but, and again but. He needs a little for himself. His job is a tough one. 

Among the many things that were discussed, in talking about the 
general peace between Labor and Industry, which I think I may relate, 
he said: “I think the new railroad law has had a great deal to do towards 
establishing peace for the future.” I said, “Mr. President, it all depends 
on the composition of the Board.” And he answered, “Yes, that’s true, 
but I think I have a good board.” Well, we were at his table and I 
couldn’t argue further, but let me say right here, I think for us he has a 
rotten board, and that word can be put down with a capital R. And fur- 
thermore I think the railroad organizations at this time think the same 
as Ido. But here is hoping we may all be disappointed in our “thinking.” 


TTT 


J KNEW AN OLD FELLOW years ago, who has long since gone to his re- 
ward, and he had a habit of giving this advice: “Don’t do as I do at 
all, but do as I say and you will be all right.” How true that is of most 
of us! How many of us give advice that we ourselves are not capable 
of putting into practice! But, after all, who is better qualified to give 
advice than the fellow who has been burned? 

The best temperance advice ever given can be obtained from an old 
soak who has suffered and cringed with pain the next morning, after a 
night of drink. 

The best advice on the benefits of unionism can be obtained from 
some unfortunate who has tied himself body and soul to his boss by buy- 
ing stock in the firm, or by joining a company union. Oh, if those so un- 
fortunate could only get loose! If they could only live their lives over 
again it would be a different story. 


rT 


| YRUST, with our Labor people taking up so many enterprises, such as 
We see every day, that they will not lose interest in the great movement 
or lose sight of the purpose for which we organized—to increase wages 
and shorten the‘hours of labor; to destroy bigotry; broaden men’s minds; 
help one another; make other men happier by bearing part of their bur- 
den; bring light, happiness, education, good living and sound thinking 
into the homes of the toilers of America. This was the original purpose 
for which we organized. Let the other frills and fancies come after. 
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W HAT DOES IT PROFIT A MAN if he gain the whole world and suffer the 
loss ot nis manhood by betraying his union or helping to defeat his com- 
rades in life’s battle? As Shakespeare said, “I would rather be a dog and 
bay the moon” than be bereft of decency and manhood by playing false to 
my fellowmen, by not helping to fight their battles, by refusing to be one 
ot them, by remaining away, or outside of their union. 


TTT 


| ATTENDED THE FUNERAL a few days ago of Dominie D’Alessandro, in 
Quincy, Mass. I knew the man as a poor Italian immigrant in Boston 
many years ago. I knew him and worked with him when I was business 
agent of Local 25 in Boston, when he was first elected business agent of 
the Italian Laborers’ Union of Boston. In those days he spent a great deal 
of his time in the Teamsters’ office at the corner of Beverly and Causeway 
Streets. He was a sincere, honest, able, hard-working labor representa- 
tive. He was knighted by the King of Italy for his work in making the 
lives of Italian laborers better and brighter. He became the National 
President of the Hod Carriers and Building Laborers’ International 
Union and built a beautiful office building for that union in Quincy. He 
found them without anything and left them with property, money and 
members. He did a man’s work for his people and for organized Labor 
in general. He is another one of the men Labor could not very well 
spare. One by one the old leaders are slipping away. 


vv, 


A Glimpse of the Impressions Made Upon Me 
While Traveling Through Europe 


(Continued from last month) 


| T IS SIX O’CLOCK in the morning and we are watching the smoking 
Vesuvius in the beautiful blue waters of the Mediterranean as we enter 
the Bay of Naples. In song and story we have read of this beautiful, 
burning and wonderful mountain. 

Ancient history tells us that the superstitious Romans who adored 
Vulcan, God of Fire, believed that in the fury of his wrath he spat forth 
the melted rocks in the form of burning and flowing lava. 

I am here within a few miles of the spectacle, watching in silence 
from the deck the wonderful flames and smoke which reach to the sky; 
wondering in amazement at the beautiful work of nature. My thoughts 
carry me back to my old school room of long ago where I read and studied 
geography, which was the only subject I could not master in the happy 
days that are past. 

Our steamer glided along peacefully, all passengers merrily antici- 
pating the pleasures of landing. It is the custom for the captain of this 
steamer, the night before landing, to give all first-class passengers at 
dinner all the wine or champagne they desire. You will readily under- 
stand that many, coming from a country where it is no longer obtainable, 
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availed themselves of the opportunity of imbibing generous quantities of 
that which was so freely flowing. I have known fellows in my time to 
smoke at banquets, even when they knew it would make them sick, merely 
because the cigars were free; and the same can be said in this case on the 
last night “on board” with free champagne. 

In Italy wine can be bought very cheaply. The Italian wine is far 
inferior to the wines of France, and our California wines, in my judg- 
ment, were of a much better quality before the passage of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

At last we are docked and immigration officers in a small way go 
through the routine of landing. Great courtesy is shown the American 
passengers. Our baggage is supposed to be examined, but I do not know 
for what purpose, as the American tourists surely would not want to 
smuggle anything into Italy. But there is a bluff made at it and finally 
a blue chalk mark is put on each piece of baggage and you are assisted 
to get on the wharf. 

I made my arrangements for traveling in Europe with the American 
Express Company and, as soon as I landed in Naples, they took charge 
of my tickets, my hotels, my meals, also my guide, etc., around the differ- 
ent cities. 

You get from this company just what you pay for. If you want 
cheap hotels you get them, and if you want high-priced hotels you get 
them. I engaged one of the best hotels with private guide, private car 
and first-class transportation. This costs a little more, but it means you 
get the best in seeing the points of interest and also in accommodations. 

It was a pleasure to see the uniformed man of the American Express 
Company standing at the wharf waiting for me. Some Italian guides 
speak English quite fluently. The American Express Company does not 
hire any guide unless he speaks English. 

We immediately proceeded to my hotel, which was as well laid out 
and managed as any modern hotel can be in our country. I had a room 
with private bath overlooking the Bay of Naples right at the water’s 
edge and across was to be seen, in plain sight, Vesuvius. 

The food was excellent and well prepared but, of course, leaning to 
the Italian form of dishes, macaroni and spaghetti with their rich brown 
gravies and powdered cheese. 

Naples is a dirty city; one of the largest and dirtiest cities of Italy. 
All seaport towns are dirty, however. Naples, I believe, is the worst I 
have seen. The streets are paved with cobble stones, mostly worn out, 
and there are holes everywhere. They are very uncomfortable to ride on 
in a public conveyance. 

Naples is the home of Caruso. In this famous old city he was born. 
He was a strolling musician when picked up by someone who recognized 
the beauty of his voice. I visited his tomb. He is laid out as in life, rest- 
ing on a beautiful couch of white Italian marble. This cemetery is one 
of the show places of Naples. Caruso’s name is held in reverence by all 
the Italian people. 

The porter in our hotel informed us that the brother of Caruso was 
a barber and still working at the chair. 

The Italians are quite enthusiastic over any great man, especially 
one who has made his name worth while. They are great lovers of 
music, art and sculpture. In visiting any of the art galleries, you will 
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see half-clad, poor and half-starved looking Italians standing in wonder- 
ment and admiration before the works of art. 

One of the quaint, beautiful customs of Naples is in the evening, 
when under the windows of the hotels, those strolling, string musicians 
play and sing the sweetest music, until the guests throw some money out 
to them; then they proceed to the next hotel. 

The streets everywhere are lined with one-horse vehicles, open, some- 
what similar to our old Victorias, with steel tires that make a rumbling 
noise on the block pavement similar to the old wagons we drove many 
years ago. There are many of them everywhere and the drivers, or “Jip- 
pers,” almost assault you in order to get a passenger. They wear old, 
tall silk hats, green with age, and are dressed in an old regalia of by-gone 
days which was seen around New York or Boston many years ago. Their 
rates are quite reasonable, about 24 lyre per hour. A lyre is worth four 
cents. 

I got into one of them and spoke the Italian language with my 
hands, telling him to drive all over or any place. I never enjoyed any- 
thing so much. It was quite warm, which made me quite uncomfortable, 
but the experience was well worth the price. 

The next day I decided to see Little Vesuvius, which is a few miles 
from the large burning mountain and about nine miles from the city of 
Naples. We traveled along a quaint old country road where the peasants 
were making fires in the open and cooking in old pots and kettles over the 
fires. Although this was the month of March, it was quite warm. 

We arrived at the entrance of the Little Crater, left our vehicle and 
proceeded to walk with the guide. We were told that it was dangerous 
to walk otherwise. The gurgling crater was bubbling up like a large 
melting pot of lead, or metal, or tar. Thick and black and almost odor- 
less, no smoke, but here and there, steam. No great heat, but all around 
we witnessed beautiful rays of light and bursts of steam that came from 
the ground. This is something that geologists fail to account for. The 
guide walked along a certain line and asked us to follow. He claimed 
that we were walking where it was very dangerous. Whether this was 
the truth or not, I cannot say, but it sounds reasonable as he said that 
every now and then there was a cave-in where the ground would give 
way. 

I could go on describing the impressions and scenes indefinitely, but 
what is the use, as one cannot understand this mighty spectacle fully 
unless he has seen it. 

We returned to our hotel that evening more firmly convinced than 
before that an unseen power held in subjection the floods of nature, else 
man would be destroyed. 

Yes, our wise men claim to understand the movement of the ocean 
and the burning volcanoes, and they reason why they are and why they 
continue to be, but the wisest of them often admit that nature itself is 
the greatest mystery, and that there is more than what appears on the 
surface controlling those great currents of water, and gas, and mineral. 

The next morning we were up early, refreshed, and started for the 
old, historical and somewhat recently excavated city of Pompeii. As we 
traveled along the road we saw the poor, hard-working Italian men and 
women struggling with their little gardens, nursing carefully their plants 
endeavoring to raise sufficient food to keep body and soul together. The 
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Italians live in cabins similar to those in Ireland in the villages, but much 
worse. 

In Italy there is a great deal of sunshine. Otherwise there would 
be a great deal of suffering from the cold as fuel is very scarce. Musso- 
lini is now endeavoring to develop water power for electrical purposes, 
so that heat and light may be obtained, and also for the purpose of giv- 
ing employment to some of the thousands of idle, hungry Italians. 

Every little bit of field is cultivated in Italy. Where there is a cow, 
it is treated and petted as one of the family, hand-fed with greens picked 
from the side of the road so that it will give more milk. Hogs are not 
raised to any extent in Italy because of lack of food. Goats among the 
poor are quite popular because a goat can live on anything and produces 
milk for the youngsters. Coffee and tea are not used much among the 
poorer classes. They all drink wine. 

Sanitary conditions are not good even in the large cities. They are 
not equal to the sanitary conditions of many other cities in other parts 
of Europe, and everywhere the sanitary conditions are far inferior to 
the sanitary conditions in the United States. The privacy of the sex 
among the poorer classes is not protected from a sanitary standpoint. 

At last, after driving about thirty miles, we reached the somewhat 
mysterious and ancient Ruins of Pompeii. This city dates back and is 
as old as Rome. When Rome was in its glory Pompeii was one of the 
magnificent cities of the great Roman Empire. 

Some historians claim, from excavations recently made, that Pompeii 
dates beyond the age of Rome. Here we visited the homes of the prosper- 
ous, homes of the merchants and also the homes of the servants. Every- 
thing done in this century seems to bear evidence of the fact that we are 
copyists of what those warriors did before us. 

I cannot explain in detail just what I did see. There was the old jail 
and the pillars where the criminals were lashed, there were the houses of 
gambling, houses and paintings and inscriptions which have just been 
revived and which revealed that men and women were human in those 
days as in ours. 

Selfishness and persecution have always prospered. I had no time to 
waste and did not remain in this buried city more than three or four 
hours. They tell me that professors and those who seek history from the 
past, spend many months in studying the different things to be seen in 
this ancient city. Pompeii was destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius 
many centuries ago. 

We had lunch in a splendid little restaurant quite near Pompeii, 
where we were served Italian dishes, second to none in Italy, at a very 
moderate price. While eating we were entertained with music, better 
music in fact than I have heard at many other times in New York, where 
exorbitant prices are charged. The entertainment was by a strolling 
band. One of the men, who had a most beautiful voice, sang one of 
Caruso’s old favorites, “O Sole Mio,” better, I thought, than the great 
artist himself could have sung it. 

We departed—traveling over a quaint old road on the edge of the 
cliffs overlooking the ocean, and that evening we reached the quaint old 
town of Sorrento. After dinner we strolled around the town making a 
few small purchases. Here we were recipients of the generosity of the 
old Italians, equal to that of the old peasants of England and Ireland. 
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They offered us, after a very small purchase, a drink of their very choicest 
wine which they make themselves. Our purchases consisted of articles 
such as inlaid wooden blocks, paintings on wood and laces. Laces could 
be purchased here much cheaper than in the larger cities in Italy and 
France. 


The Italians have the old Hebrew method of selling by asking about 
twice as much as they expect to receive and, after you are stung a few 
times, you become as clever a huckster as any of the Italians, or else 
within a few days you are without money. 


The next morning we visited the Blue Grotto, which is a cave under 
the cliffs by the ocean, which you enter by rowboat with an Italian guide. 
In order to enter, you must lie down flat on your back, as the boat does 
not have room enough to enter if you sit upright. 

The boatman always lies down and with a cable pulls the boat through 
and into this cave, which is beautiful inside. 


There are some sort of rays of light which are wonderful and no one 
knows from whence they come. The rays light up the entire cave into 
different colors as of the rainbow and the space covers about fifty yards 
in diameter. There are many boats in there at the same time containing 
one or two passengers each. The passengers are mostly Americans, usually 

onversing, and here many acquaintances are made while viewing the 
Grotto. It is nothing unusual to find some one in the boats coming from 
your own home town in the United States. Seems strange for it to be 
necessary to go all the way to Italy to become acquainted with some one 
who has lived within a few doors of you for many years. 

Coming out of the Grotto you are liable to get splashed with water 
as the waves dash up against the side of the cliff—the water usually being 
quite rough in this locality. We left the small boat for a larger boat 
which proceeded about three miles, where we disembarked for luncheon 
at the Island of Capri. 


This village or town is one of the quaint, old, historical cities of Italy. 
This island raises a special grape from which is made Capri Wine, noted 
all over Italy for its wonderful quality and flavor and used in most of the 
churches as sacramental wine. 

We strolled around this queer old town for two or three hours and 
any individual having any heart or love for his fellowman could not help 
being impressed with the honesty and decency of those peasants and 
fishermen. 

About four o’clock we left on a large boat and returned to Naples, 
good and tired after a long day, but impressed, pleased and glad of heart 
that we had had the opportunity of visiting this wonderful, ancient part 
of the world. 


In my next installment, I will give you my impression of Rome. 
(To be continued) 


TF 


“Tt is impossible to stop the organ- of the operation of economic laws. 
ization and expansion of trade unions. Economic necessity and the social in- 
They are the outgrowth of the oper- stinct inspire working people to 
ation of evolutionary processes and organize into trade unions.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





New York 


August 26, 1926. 
D. J. Tobin, Editor, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dear Sir and Brother: Local 810 
is jubilant over the conspicuous vic- 
tory achieved in the Kings County 
Court, Brooklyn, last week. 

After a trial which lasted four 
days a jury, in less than fifteen min- 
utes, came back with a verdict of 
“not guilty” in favor of one of our 
men, David Gordon, who had been 
charged with a felonious assault. 
The complainant against Brother 
Gordon was a gangster by the name 
of Cohen and the witnesses in sup- 
port of the gangster were fellow 
guerrillas. They swore that while 
Brother Gordon was on the picket 
line he stabbed the gangster Cohen, 
and two of the bosses of the Erasmus 
Laundry, Brooklyn, in which Brother 
Gordon and his fellow drivers were 
employed before the struggle began 
for recognition of the union, took the 
stand in the Police Court and swore 
that they saw Brother Gordon stab 
the gangster. 

However, the jury saw through the 
whole thing and promptly brought in 
a verdict for the acquittal of Brother 
Gordon, who was represented by 
Brother Charles Solomon, attorney 
for Local 810, who has stood with the 
local in all its battles for the last five 
years. 

The sensation of the trial came 
when County Judge Algernon I. 
Nova, after the jury announced its 
verdict, not only congratulated and 
commended the jury but had William 
Dorfman, one of the owners of the 
laundry, the complainant Cohen, and 
his gangster associates brought into 
the court room, which was packed to 
the very doors with members of the 
grand jury, the petit jury, lawyers, 
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litigants, witnesses and prospective 
jurors, and publicly arraigned them. 

Judge Nova told the boss that he 
had hired gangsters to break the 
strike and warned him to get rid of 
the gangsters at once. He openly 
charged the bosses’ side with having 
tried to reach him during the trial 
and with having tried to bring a false 
charge against the foreman of the 
trial jury for the purpose of having 
a mistrial declared. 

Judge Nova said that he knew that 
the complainant Cohen was nothing 
more than a gangster and that the 
same was true of the witnesses. “You 
know that I know these people and 
they know too that I know who they 
are,” said Judge Nova. Turning upon 
the complainant, Cohen, Judge Nova 
said: “Cohen, you’re a gangster and 
guerrilla. You leave this court room 
and don’t you ever come back here. 
If I get you I’ll ride you as far as I 
can.” He gave a similar send-off to 
the gangster associates of the com- 
plainant, Cohen. “Why,” continued 
Judge Nova, addressing himself to 
the boss, Dorfman, “even the District 
Attorney is disgusted with you.” 
Then, with a wave of his hand Judge 
Nova declared that the two remain- 
ing indictments against Brothers 
David Gordon and Michael Glazer 
were dismissed. 

Local 810 wants the membership of 
the Brotherhood of Teamsters to 
know that in Judge Nova we have a 
jurist who is not only eminently fair 
but who has the courage of his con- 
victions. S. ROSENWEIG, 

Business Agent. 





There is no better established 
fact of history than that the toilers 
of the world have received justice at 
the hands of wealth only to such ex- 
tent as they have been able to de- 
mand it. 














F ALL WAGE-EARNERS were members of the labor organizations, 
agencies for relief of poverty would have to go out of business. You 
seldom find a union man in the bread line. 
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HE WORKINGMAN who refuses to organize for his own advantage 
and the advantage of his kind is not strong on initiative. 
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HERE SHOULD NEVER BE the slightest hesitancy in aiding another 
union or union man when the opportunity offers. The very purpose 
of unionism is to help each other, so why hesitate at any time? 
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ON’T SATISFY YOURSELF that you have done your whole duty 
when you have joined the labor union. That’s only the beginning. 
It’s primary. Be a missionary. Spread the bright message of unionism. 
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EASE’ TO SEE EVIL where there is none lest you prove the evil is 
in you. 
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EVER ATTEMPT to make a show. It may be a “show-down,” but 
is more likely to prove a “‘show-up.”’ 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . .. $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . -75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary - 


| i 222 EASL MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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